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EARLY ITALIAN PAINTINGS 

LENT BY MRS. LIBERTY EMERY HOLDEN 
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RS. L. E. HOLDEN, as was an- 
nounced in the August Bulletin, 
has )ent to the Museum a selec- 
tion of pictures from her collec- 
tion. Later in the season these will be 
placed according to their schools and epochs 
in the various picture galleries, but for the 
present it has been deemed fitting that the 
works, or as many of them as can be advan- 
tageously shown, be exhibited together 
for several months in the Gallery of 
Special Exhibitions, where they may now 
be seen. 

Mrs. Holden's is an important collection. 
In it are many pictures which, owing to the 
uncertainty of their authorship and schools 
and the archaeological points which they 
exemplify, appeal strongly to the prevailing 
taste for connoisseurship. There are paint- 
ings, also, of great rarity and beauty and 
some which would hold their own in any 
company. The collection has been com- 
mented upon in the Rassegna d'Arte 1 , by 
Mary Logan Berenson, to whom most of the 
corrected attributions are due. It will be ex- 
haustively considered by various specialists 
in a forthcoming volume of Noteworthy 
Paintings in American Private Collections, 
edited by August F. Jaccaci. Mr. Jaccaci 
has lent me a resume of critical opinions in 
regard to the different ascriptions, prepar- 
ed by him, which I make use of in this 
article. 

Most of the pictures are of the Italian 
Schools and were bought from James Jack- 
son Jarves who, during many years spent 
in Italy, gathered a number of works of art 
which he hoped might be utilized as a 
nucleus for an American Museum for the 
study of Italian Art. He collected his pic- 
tures with this end in view. Though the 
names with which he labeled them were 
those of the greatest, he made no pretense 
that the works themselves were master- 
pieces. This is made clear in the introduc- 
tion to the handbook for the part of his col- 
lection which was purchased by Mr. Hol- 
den 2 , in which he says: "The old masters 
of this gallery were secured many years ago 
1 Rassegna d'Arte, January 1907, Page 1. 



when circumstances for their acquisition 
were more favorable than at present . They 
are not presented as masterpieces, but as 
types of the greater men and their schools, 
fairly characterizing their motives, coloring, 
design, and modeling; average representa- 
tive examples of their minor work, but pos- 
sessing some distinctive recognizable quali- 
ties to those who have made a study of 
them." 

As one considers Mr. Jarves' achieve- 
ment as evidenced by these pictures and the 
paintings of that part of his collection ac- 
quired by Yale College, even though they 
were secured "when circumstances for their 
acquisition were more favorable than at 
present " and though a large majority of his 
attributions have been unable to stand the 
test to which the more specialized knowl- 
edge of to-day has subjected them, these 
words seem unduly modest. In his day, 
appreciation for such works was rare, 
particularly in America. Mr. Thomas J. 
Bryan, who gave his admirable collection to 
the New York Historical Society in 1867, 
was the only other American at the time 
whose interest in primitive paintings went 
so far as to induce him to purchase them, 
even though the price was far from high. 

Mr. Jarves' idea that a Museum be 
formed which would acquire his collection 
as a basis, unfortunately miscarried. On 
his return to America he exhibited his pic- 
tures in i860 at the Derby Gallery, 625 
Broadway, New York, and again in 1863 at 
the New York Historical Society rooms, 
hoping to interest influential people in his 
plan, but the time was unfavorable, the 
interest and energies of the public being en- 
gaged far otherwise. In 1863 he vainly 
offered one hundred and thirty-two of his 
pictures to the New York Historical Society 
for $50,000. He found no one to second his 
design and even after the Civil War his 
success was no better. He was forced to 
deposit the greater number of his pictures 
with the trustees of Yale College as a pledge 
for a loan which the College made him. 

2 Handbook for Visitors to the Hollenden Gal- 
lery of Old Masters, exhibited at the Boston 
Foreign Art Exhibition in 1883-4. Collected by 
James Jackson Jarves, honorary member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Florence, Italy, and pur- 
chased by L. E. Holden of Cleveland, Ohio, 1884. 
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Being unable to meet his obligations, the 
pictures became the property of the 
College. 

Among the pictures offered to the His- 
torical Society in 1863 the only one which 
can be definitely connected with those now 
owned by Mrs. Holden was the Madonna 
and Child attributed to Leonardo, number 
53 in the Holden Catalogue and number 17 
in this exhibition. The Boston Exhibition 
in 1 883- 1 884 was made up of works which 
for some reason were not deposited at Yale 
and others which it may be presumed were 
acquired later. This was the collection 
bought by Mr. Holden in 1884. 

The pictures are not arranged in the gal- 
lery in any logical sequence. In this note 
it will be convenient to follow an alphabet- 
ical arrangement of artists' names or of 
schools, where the names are unknown or 
uncertain. 

The works are as follows: 

1 . Portrait of a Lady as Saint Catharine. 
From the Riccardi Gallery, Florence, and 
ascribed to Angelo Bronzino, but probably 
according to Mrs. Berenson, by Cristofano 
Allori. 

2. Pieta. Ascribed to Jacopo Bassano. 
Once attributed to Titian, the catalogue 
states, but more closely allied to the work 
of Tintoretto. Certainly by one of the 
Bassani. Mrs. Berenson believes it to be 
by Leandro, the son of Jacopo Bassano. 

3. Virgin, Child, and Angels, By Neri di 
Bicci. This attribution is due to Mrs. 
Berenson, who pronounces the picture an 
excellent example of his work. 

4. Madonna and Child. By Francesco 
Botticini. Ascribed to Domenico Ghirlan- 
daio in the catalogue, which says that 
Baron Liphart considered it to be by Ver- 
rocchio and adds "but whoever by, it is a 
remarkable example of the time and 
school." With the last statement, in 
any event, all will agree. Delicacy and 
loveliness were the preoccupations of its 
school and here these qualities are pushed 
as far as may be in all the items which 
make up the picture — in the tranquil 
pattern and pale beautiful colors, as well 
as in the figures of the Mother and Child 
and the airy pleasant landscape in which 
they sit. 



5. Virgin and Child. By Lorenzo di 
Credi. Dr. Siren believes this to be a late 
work. It has suffered from over-cleaning 
and restoration. 

6. Virgin, Child, and Saints in a land- 
scape. Ascribed to Catena, whose work it 
resembles, but given by those competent to 
judge to Filippo da Verona, a pupil of 
Titian, who worked in the manner of the 
School of Giovanni Bellini. At any rate it 
is Veronese School of about 1550. 

7. Saint Francis receiving the Stigmata. 
This pretty little panel, a part of a predella, 
is the work of some unknown Florentine of 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

8. Cassone front, A Horse Race in the 
Streets of Florence. Florentine, fifteenth 
century. A curious and interesting exam- 
ple of decoration by a painter influenced by 
the naturalists. There is admirable spirit 
in the horses and riders, and in the excited 
spectators; the picture is full of a crude 
energy. The facts that it gives a repre- 
sentation of the costumes and accessories of 
its time and that it records a real event, add 
to its interest. 

9. Madonna adoring the Child, attended 
by Angels. Florentine School, late fif- 
teenth century. Pretty generally attrib- 
uted to the so-called Pier Francesco 
Fiorentino. There are great varieties in 
the productions ascribed to this artist, so 
much so that it is difficult to reconcile the 
differences in many cases. Throughout 
them all, however, there is a naive senti- 
ment for childhood and a love of flowers 
and of pleasant places. This picture has 
these qualities, but with much more rug- 
gedness than is customary. The child 
angels are animal-like little creatures and 
the Madonna is of a strange, but sym- 
pathetic type. Fra Filippo Lippi is the 
inspiration of it all. One of the peculiar 
charms of the work lies in its rich color and 
marvelous lacquer-like surface. 

10. Madonna adoring the Child, land- 
scape background, with small figures of 
Tobias and the Angel at the left. Ascribed 
by Mr. Jarves to Piero della Francesca. 
This picture is by a painter close to Sellaio 
or Botticini. Mrs. Berenson on the ground 
that the types are too delicate for Sellaio 
and that the group of Tobias and the Angel 
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MADONNA ADORING THE CHILD, ATTENDED BY ANGELS 
FLORENTINE SCHOOL, LATE XV CENTURY 







altarpiece: madonna and child 
italian school, late xiv century 
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MADONNA AND CHILD ENTHRONED, WITH SAINTS 
BY LORENZO DA SAN SEVERINO 
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recalls Botticini, ascribes it to that artist, 
though the quaint and charming landscape 
is characteristic of Sellaio and the compo- 
sition is one which he used many times. 
Dr. Siren attributes the picture to the 
School of Baldovinetti. It is the back- 
ground — the hillside with the little 
figures, and the wide expanse of culti- 
vated valley — that shows more enthusi- 
asm on the painter's part than the fore- 
ground figures, which are timidly drawn 
and weak in modeling. 

1 1 . Adoration of the Shepherds, with the 
monogram of Albert Dlirer. By a German 
artist of the sixteenth century under the 
influence of Dlirer. 

12. Altarpiece, The Madonna suckling 
the Child, an Angel, Saint Michael and 
Saint George in adoration. Gold back- 
ground. About the Madonna's head are 
twelve stars in relief, in each the head of an 
apostle in miniature. There is a represen- 
tation of the sun, also in relief, and a 
crescent is at the Virgin's feet. 1 A coat 
of arms — a red shield on which appears 
a wing below a star in what was once 
silver leaf, but now yellowed by the varnish 
with which it is covered, is in the lower 
right hand corner. Below the main picture 
is a panel in which is shown the temptation 
of Eve. She is nude and reclines on the 
ground, which is covered with flowers: the 
serpent with a human head coils about a 
plant in front of her. 

This painting was believed to be the work 
of Giotto by Mr. Jarves, who further says 
that the coat of arms is that of the Alighieri. 
Both of these surmises are impossible. Im- 
pressive as the picture is and supremely 
decorative, aided by the marvelous patina 
which time and varnish have added, it is 
not by one of the great masters. The coat 
of arms I am unable to establish satisfac- 
torily, but it is not that of the Alighieri. A 
wing in silver on a red shield is the coat of 
arms of the house of Bevilacqua of Verona, 
and it is possible that at the time of the 
painting, before heraldry was the fixed 
formula which it afterward became, the star 

*A woman clothed with the sun and the 
moon under her feet, and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars. — Revelations, Chapter 12, 1st 
verse. 



may have been added to designate some 
collateral branch of the family. 

Mrs. Berenson in her article in the Ras- 
segna d'Arte mentioned above, pronounces 
the picture to be of the early Sienese school 
with traces of the influence of Bartolo di 
Fredi. In the Saracini Collection at Siena 
is a figure of Eve similar to this, by Paolo di 
Giovanni Fei. In Dr. Siren's opinion the 
painting is by Francescuccio Ghissi. Mr. 
F. J. Mather believes it to be by Andrea 
da Bologna — virtually a replica of a 
picture by him in the Church of Sant' 
Agostino at Pausula. 2 

13. Crucifixion. Italian School, six- 
teenth century. Ascribed to Sodoma. A 
work of careful design and well-considered 
color by an artist of small talent between 
"Sodoma and Brescianino," says Mrs. 
Berenson. The group with the fainting 
virgin is freely copied from Sodoma's De- 
scent from the Cross in the Siena Academy. 

14. Portrait of Sixtus IV. Italian 
School, sixteenth century. 

15. Portrait of a Florentine Doctor. 
By Justus of Ghent(?). Attributed to Do- 
menico Ghirlandaio. This portrait and the 
preceding (No. 14) are, according to Mrs. 
Berenson, of the series of portraits from 
Duke Federigo's library in Urbino ascribed 
by Morelli to Justus of Ghent, of which 
series thirteen examples are in the Louvre 
and several in the Barberini Palace in 
Rome. 

16. The Death of the Virgin. By Poli- 
doro Lanzani. This work was ascribed to 
Tintoretto and comes from the Gino Cap- 
poni Gallery in Florence. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its elaborate frame in carved 
wood, in the style of Sansovino. On it are 
God the Father in the clouds with cheru- 
bim and putti, several figures with garlands 
and various grotesques, all modeled in high 
relief with great skill and bound into the 
general design with astonishing ingenuity. 

17. Madonna and Child. Ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci. Mr. Jarves in his 
catalogue prints five pages of letters and 
endorsements from critics and artists of the 
middle of the last century, all unhesitat- 
ingly in favor of this attribution. Those 

2 Reproduced in Venturi's Storia dell Arte 
Italiana, Vol. V, Page 944. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 
SCHOOL OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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quoted are Cav. Prof. Miglirini, Director of 
the Uffizi, Baron Gariod of the Turin 
Museum, Monsieur Rio, the writer on art 
and author of a Life of Leonardo, W. M. 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Baron Lip- 
hart. Baron Liphart writes: 

"Quiconque ne comprend pas que c'est la 
main du maitre seul et jamais celle d'un 
e*Ieve ou d'un imitateur qui a pu produire 
pareille merveille, telle personne, ce me 
semble, est dans Je cas de I'aveugle qui nie 
la clarte du jour, parce qu'il ne Ja sent 
pas." 1 

None of the specialists of to-day con- 
sider this beautiful little picture to be by 
the hand of Leonardo. It is ascribed 
pretty generally to Ambrogio da Predis; 
Mrs. Berenson finds that it has some anal- 
ogy with that artist's copy of the Virgin of 
the Rocks in the National Gallery. I will 
venture to suggest another name — that of 
Francesco Napolitano — as the probable 
author, basing my surmise, however, only 
on reproductions of his work and descrip- 
tions of his color. The Madonna and 
Child in the New York Historical Society, 
a vastly inferior work, is the only picture 
ascribed to him which I have seen recently. 
Relying on photographs, however, I find 
a striking similarity of style and form be- 
tween his acknowledged pictures and this. 
In the Madonna and Child recently pur- 
chased by the Zurich Museum, out of a 
private collection in Geneva, 2 the land- 
scape is practically the counterpart of the 
view through the opening at the right in 
Mrs. Holden's picture. The Zurich paint- 
ing is signed with a punning signature 
accepted as undoubtedly Napolitano's. It 
has the same similarity to Ambrogio da 
Predis as has the picture in question. 

18. Madonna and Child Enthroned, with 
Saints Paul and Anthony at the left, 
Augustine and Sebastian at the right, gold 
background. By Lorenzo da San Severino. 
In this case the critics are remarkably 
unanimous not only as regards the author- 
ship of the picture but its quality as well, 

^he letter, written in 1877, is quoted in full in 
the catalogue. 

2 Reproduced in New Pictures by Francesco 
Napolitano, by Seymour de Ricci, Burlington 
Magazine, Vol. XVIII (19 10), Page 24. 



and indeed no one could fail to feel the 
charm of its sweet sober color, the tran- 
quility of its expression, and the dignity or 
loveliness of its personages. One of these 
is particularly alluring — the exquisite 
young gentleman with a green sprig in the 
pink cap saucily set on his golden curls, 
who poses as Saint Sebastian. 

19. Madonna and Child. School of Ber- 
nardino Luini. Attributed by Dr. Siren to 
the master himself. 

20. Portraits of a Gentleman and his 
Wife. By Giovanni Battista Moroni. As 
this picture exemplifies, Moroni had no 
concern with profound characterization or 
subtle composition, but worked simply for 
clear and accurate likenesses. His artistic 
ambitions were limited to precision, econ- 
omy of work, beauty of surface and hand- 
ling, and his proficiency in these qualities 
was very remarkable. He is the best of 
middle class painters. This picture can be 
placed among his best performances owing 
to its silvery, sober color and its unpreten- 
tious mastery. 

21. A procession from a castle. Italian 
School, fifteenth century. Ascribed to 
Squarcione. Mrs. Berenson gives this work 
to Bernardino Parenzano, "an eclectic not 
without interest who imitated now Ercole 
Roberti, now Domenico Morone, now 
Mantegna or Bonsignori." Probably a 
decoration for furniture and originally in an 
ornamental shape which still shows through 
the newer paint which fills out the corners 
of the rectangle. 

22. Virgin, Child, Saint John, and 
Angels. School of Piero di Cosimo. 

23. Virgin, Child, and Angels. School 
of Piero di Cosimo. 

24. Madonna and Child, octagonal panel. 
Ascribed to Stamina. It is the work of 
Jacopo di Rosello Franchi, a Florentine 
painter active in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, as Mrs. Berenson points 
out. The work has a relationship to 
Lorenzo Monaco, as may be established 
by comparing it with the Madonna and 
Child by that artist shown in Gallery 33. 

25. Portrait of Giulianode Medici. Flor- 
entine School, sixteenth century. The sit- 
ter holds in his hand a paper with an 
undecipherable inscription. The catalogue 
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is the authority for the statement that this 
is Giuliano's portrait, which statement I 
am unable to verify. The catalogue also 
says that the figure has the pose given by 
Michael Angelo to the statue of Giuliano in 
the Medici Chapel. The movement of the 
head and neck is obviously imitated from 
the statue. Mrs. Berenson thinks the 
work may be by Salviati. 



to be by the Veronese painter Paolo Fari- 
nati, influenced by Liberate. There is a 
drawing of the same subject, however, 
labeled Hendrick Goltzius, in the British 
Museum Collection, 2 showing these identi- 
cal figures to the waist. That the drawing 
is not a copy of the painting is evident. 
There are uncertainties in pose and form, 
particularly in the worked-over clasped 




PORTRAITS OF A GENTLEMAN AND HIS WIFE 
BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA MORONI 



26. Sketch for a ceiling. By Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo. This brilliant little work 
may well have been a preliminary idea for 
the ceiling executed in fresco about 1753 
(according to Molmenti) in the Palazzo 
Rezzonico in Venice. The subject is the 
Apotheosis of G. B. Rezzonico. 1 

27. Allegorical Figures of Summer and 
Autumn. Attributed to Tibaldeo Pelle- 
grino. A formal and mannered work of 
about 1600, which Mrs. Berenson believes 

^ee Tiepolo, by Pompeo Molmenti, Chapter 
III, Planche45. 



hands, in the lines of draperies and other 
parts, which show experimenting, all pro- 
claiming the drawing to be an original. 
Judging only from the picture and the 
drawing, 1 should say that the same 
formula and superficial handling existed in 
each, and that they were both by the same 
hand. g g 

2 Reproduced in Handzeichnungen Alter Meis- 
ter der Hollaendischen Schule. H. Kleinmann 
& Cie, Haarlem, Serie IV, Lieferung 6, Bl. 48. 
This drawing was called to my attention by Dr: 
Valentiner. 
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